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NOTES. 


A motion to discontinue the spirit ration in the army 
is before the English parliament. Its passage will argue 
a commendable increase in spirituality. 


There is often a wide difference between a people’s 
needs and a people’s wants. Mr. Sunderland says the 
people want Talmage, but they need Channing. 


Tyndale, the reformer before the Reformation, is to have 
a £4,000 monument reared for him on the banks of the 
Thames ; but a truer monument he reared for himself in 
his translation of the New Testament. 


The Christian Register, organ of the Unitarians in 
1823, tells its readers the exact date of the Flood. 
Friend Barrows, the present editor, reprints the infor- 
mation in his memorial number, as if it was needed 
information to the Unitarians of to-day. 


The census taker in Ireland has a column headed “ Re- 
ligious Profession,” wherein the denominational connec- 
tion of each citizen ismarked. These facts are not gathered 
in England or Wales. The Christian Ive tells us that 
the Unitarians, who do not belong to any organization, are 
advised to use the designation “ non-subscriber.” The 
non-subscriber list would be very large in America. 


It is dificult for a great publication, as well as for us 
smaller ones, to find fitting clothing. The Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette asks Scribner's Monthly to 
change its cover, and characterizes the present as an 


awkward Americanism. We are sorry for Scribner’s. 
Unity knows how it is. 


| One of our secular papers wants to know “ when the 
new version of the New Testament is to go into effect.” 

| We suppose that like many a contribution to the code of 
| our State, nominally on and after date of publication. But 
practically it remains inoperative, a dead letter in the 


statute book, because public sentiment is not educated up 
to it. 
| 


: Says M. J. Savage, in the Alliance: “ It is thought 
to be something against Unitarians that they have 
‘fellowshiped freethinkers.’ This will have to be ad- 
mitted as true. Dr. Clarke—one who, according to the 
Alliance, is good as orthodox—was the one minister in 
Boston at that time who was bad enough to fellowship 
the freethinker Theodore Parker.” 


Julia Ward Howe has been preaching to audiences of 
women on Sunday afternoons, in Boston. Judging from 
the testimony of a correspondent in the Woman’s Journal, 
the Bible verses, the spoken prayer, and the added touch 
of devoutness which these give to the discourse, were the 
things that reached the heart as essay, lecture or dis- 
cussion never do, and is it not so everywhere? Men, as 
well as women, are moved and helped by these instru- 


mentalities of religion, even while they are disparaging or 
denouncing them. 


Prof. Swing calls the career of the original Jubilee 
Singers a “ Bright page in slave history.” They have 
earned for the Fiske University $250,000, and although 
no American line of steamships would give them first- 
class passage, the Cunard line carried them to England, 
where they were entertained by Mr. Gladstone, his wife 
and daughters serving them politely, while they occupied 
alternate seats with the family at the table. After 
earning fame as well as money abroad, they are now 


again on American soil and are singing this week in 
Chicago. 


Our neighbor, the Alliance, is in the Unitarian busi- 
ness strongly, just now. The jist of its argument seems 
to be this: Unitarian preachers are pious, though not 
very pious; Unitarian theology is bad, though not very 
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bad. Perhaps when our friend, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor, has completed the series of five articles on 


_ Unitarianism, which is appearing in the Alliance, the 


matter will be cleared up, to some of the Alliance 
readers at least. The following are the topics he pro- 
poses to discuss : 

(1) Its Alleged want of Popular Power; (2) A 
Missionary Religion; (3) Its want of Reverence for 
Jesus; (4) Its “Two Wings” (Can a line of separation 
be drawn between such men as Martineau, Clarke and 
Hale, and such as Parker, Sayage and Chadwick); (5) 


Can there be a Union between its Conservative Portion 


and Liberal Orthodoxy. 


But he added two cautions, one of which applies, as we 
too well know, to our own High School Education. (1.) 
Let not girls think they can combine society-excitements 
with the education-strain, during the High School age. 
It is not the School, but that combination of school and 
parties which breaks so many of theni down just about 
the graduation-time. The High School age, fourteen to 
eighteen, is the very age that needs most careful watch- 
ing against all undue strains. (2.) Let not women, in 


general, suppose that they, while working at the same 


studies as men, should work at them to the same extent. 
It is in part a matter of the physical strength. About 
three hours of a woman’s study to four hours for a man 


Even religious papers have a chronic habit of lying | is found on the average to be the safe proportion. 
about their dates——the nominal date of issue being | 


always three or four days later than the real date. The | 


Register, on its sixtieth birthday, concluded to reform. | 
Henceforth it will be dated Thursday, the actual date of | | 


issue, and not Saturday, the ideal date of issue, Unity 
has always been like the Father of our Country: It 
couldn’t tell a lie—of this kind. 


“ For some reason or other, the whole brood of liter- 
ary faults and defects have an unmistakable drawing to 
Sunday School books,” says The Independent. This is 
sadly true. Why should it be so? 
age is too indulgent, seeking more to amuse than to train, | 
to gratify than to discipline childish instincts? Sunday. 
School workers forget that boys and girls are men and 


women in the making, and that they should be treated | 


accordingly. 


“The ungodly borroweth and payeth not again.” 

“Go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for your- 
selves.” 
Are the mottoes printed on the label of some ancient 
private libraries. The need has not changed, though 
perhaps the frankness of owners has. Next to the 
pleasure of loaning a good book is the pleasure of seeing 
it returned. We hope all of Unity readers will see to 
it that borrowed books are returned, if for no other 
reason than that they may follow the return with another 
borrowing. 


We learn from The Christian Life that women have 
been admitted to all the Honor Examinations of the 
University at Cambridge, Eng., by a vote of 398 to 32. 
Good! Better still when they will grant co-equal certifi- 
cates of the Honors won. But now, can the girls stand 
the strain? In the discussion before the Senate, the 
leading doctor of Cambridgeshire testified that no harm 
to brain or body had, under his observation, come to any 
of the women-students of Newnham or Girton Colleges 
who had distinguished themselves at the Examinations. 


Is it because the | 


Three-year-old Unity presents its congratulations to 
its big brother, 7'he Christian Register, of Boston, on 
the celebration of its sixtieth birthday. In its anniver- 
sary number it prints a large amount of the news and 
opinions that were current in 1821. From which it is 
clear that Young Register was more of an “old-fogy ” 
than the old Register. This paper must be one of the 
angels Swedenborg saw, where the oldest angels were the 
youngest. Were we assured that we would be seated on 
the editorial cricket when UNITY celebrates its 60th birth- 
day, we would carefully preserve this Anniversary Num- 


’ | be er of the Register so as to see if after fifty-seven years 
‘more of practice we could get out so excellent a paper as 


this. 


The recent controversy between Dr. George E. Ellis, 
‘the historian, and the poet Whittier, concerning the 
justice of the historical picture given in the latter’s poem 
entitled “The King’s Missive,” 


is a most spirited one, 
and it might be entitled “Old Times Unveiled,” and 
under this title it would make profitable reading to the 
conservative who never ceases to mourn for the good old 
times gone, the noble stock to which the forefathers be- 
longed. Dr. Ellis insinuates that the Puritans were ° 
almost justified in imprisoning, scourging and hanging 
the Quakers, because “‘ They were so obtrusive, unfair and 
provoking in their acts and words against Puritans.” 
Mr. Whittier admits that the language of the Friends 
had in it a great deal of “old Saxon energy,” but re- 
minds Dr. Ellis that the Puritan himself was “ scarcely 
an ideal saint,” quoting Cotton Mather in proof: 


“The rebuilding or removing of meeting-houses has 
tempted neighbors from lifting pure hands without 
wrath in those houses; inclosing of commons hath made 
neighbors that should have been as sheep to bite and 
devour one another; disposal of little matters in the 
militia has made people almost ready to fall on one 
another with force of arms ; little piques between leading 
men in a town have misled all the neighbors far and 
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near into most unaccounaable party-making. Inordinate 
passions, sinful hearts and hatreds among church mem- 
bers themselves, abound with evil surmisings, uncharit- 
able and unrighteous censure, backbitings and _tale- 
hearing and telling.” 


Evidently the sanctity of those people was not so ver- 


itable a thing to themselves as it is to their eulogists 
at the present time. But we do not think scolding so 


coarse a cruelty as scourging, and people crying is not 
so high a crime as hanging, hence our sympathy leans 
towards the Quakers, and we think that the poet reads 
history a little more clearly than the historian. 


A MESSAGE. 


Ia announcing the death of Col. C. H. Perry, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, in our issue of January 16, we said that 
he had entrusted us with a message to the young men 
and women of the West, which he had asked us to 
transmit when -his lips were sealed. And now we ask 
Unity to carry this message. A word about him who 
sent the message. A friend and fellow-worker of 
Abraham Lincoln in the early days of [llinois was Col. 
Perry, and, like Lincoln, he was the embodyment of that 
unique nobility which pioneer hardships and territorial 
responsibilities give to stalwart souls. We first knew him 
just eleven years ago, when his hands and heart were full 
of great responsibilities. His fellow-men had confided 
to his keeping grave trusts, public and private. At that 
time he was President of a railroad and President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Unitarian Church at Keokuk, 
and he said that the latter gave him “ more bother than 
the former,” but, said he, “ I'll let the railroad go before 
I'll let the church sink.” We last saw him when the 
Iowa Conference held its autumnal session at Keokuk, 
and we were again the favored guest at his hospitable 
fireside, and the strong, straight, railroad President was 
now a trembling invalid. His voice was very feeble, 
but his mind was very clear. Loving hands wrapped 
the sunken form tenderly, and for the first time in many 
months he left his easy chair, to visit the Conference. 
He wanted to realize that the little Unitarian twig he 
had helped plant in Iowa thirty years before had grown 
into a tree, with branches reaching from Council Bluffs 
to Davenport, from Algona to Keokuk. During the 
morning the fire glowed in the old man’s breast, his eyes 
kindled as of old, and he arose to speak the clear, sober 
sense that marked his intellect, but his voice failed him 
and he sat down with his thoughts half uttered. Thena 
young man spoke for the pews and against the pulpit. 
His sentences were bright and sparkling with self-reliance 
and independence. He thought the church was prob- 
ably being outgrown, confessed that he didn’t go to church 
regularly, liked the preacher, enjoyed the services when 


Z — 


he did go, believed in the principles of the church thor- 
oughly, but life was so busy now, so much to read, so 
much modern thought in books, was tired on Sunday, 
ete., and the discussion that followed took a similar drift. 
That evening as we sat before the genial fire in the 
grate, the old man said, “I was too weak to take part in 
the discussion to-day, and sol want you to be my 
mouth-piece. Take a message from me to the young 
men and women of the West. ‘Tell it to the boys and 


girls wherever you go, give it as the dying message of 


one who speaks from the experience of a long and busy 
‘life, tell it particularly to the boys and girls who are 
| growing up in our Unitarian Churches and Sunday 
'Schools,”—and this is the message :— 

| «There is no one thing that will bring so large re- 
turns, in comfort, peace, morality and power as the 
settled habit of regularly attending once every Sunday 
the religious services of that church that most nearly 
represents one’s convictions and aspirations. There is 
no more alarming sign of future debility and weakness 
than neglect of this systematic means of social, moral 
and religious culture.”’ 

Space forbids our recounting the reasons which under- 
laid the experience and the message. He did not go to 
church to placate a Deity, nor for post mortem benefits, 
nor for society, nor yet for the sake of hearing good 
music, nor for intellectual stimulus; for. all these he 
could command elsewhere. But, standing firmly on the 
rock of natural law and the essential humanity of religion 
and religious teachers, he sent this message because he 
believed that the hurried life of to-day needs this Sunday 
calm, this quiet hour, and because what is good and true 
can be enforced most effectually in this way. He be- 
lieved that heart and conscience were in danger of growing 
cold without these systematic reminders of the higher, 
and appeals to the inner life. But the best justification 
of the message was the man who sent it; as we saw him 
then gliding serenely into the sunrise of another day, not 
by remembering the people he used to dance with, 
though he believed in dancing; not with the high people 
he had met in fine parties, though he had moved with 
the best; but in thinking of the men and women with 
whom he had worked in the church which stood for 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion, in think- 
ing of the children he had made happy on Easter time 
and Christmas, the songs he had taught them, and the 
boys and girls who had grown out of his Sunday School 
class into positions of responsibility and renown. Thur 
the message from a New World apostle runs into the 
words of the greatest of the Old World’s apostles: 

“ Consider one another, to excite to love and to good 


works, not the forsaking the assembling ourselves to- 
gether.” 
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HEARING AND D DOING. the course of my year as Treasurer, I have had forced 
upon me how little practical interest many, both of our 
ministers and people, have in the good work which the 
Conference is doing, and I am convinced that this is 
simply because they know so little of it. 

In our band of churches we have no general church 


“A forgetful hearer 
Deceiveth his own self.’’—James. 


What a large number of people there are who are ever 
hearing and reading about duties, and yet never do them ! 
— pong meren sae ‘cas = = government to unite us. Our ministers are, for the most 

»I™ 7 art, working in extreme isolation. Some of them 
into the habit of hearing and reading about what should a dly ae the RE ee os a ee ee 
be ee se peste’ scowl grienae ee a wonder that they sometimes become disheartened, and 
he is ene os OVO 2 ae me oe 2 that the “ blues” get into their sermons. Of all churches, 
coy ie headband ah Bassa ws toy a ours most need to foster the spirit of sympathy and 


brotherly codperation. So, friends, all over the West, 
thus sermon-hardened? They are proof against all ap- | 


send your minister to the approaching Conference at St. 
peals now concerning good doing. Good books read 


ithe Louis, May 3d, 4th and 5th! It will freshen him up, 
and good discourses heard, when not practiced, are like and make him preach all the better for six months to 


good food eaten but not digested. What a large number come! 
of these moral dyspeptic people there are ! 
And generally the people who hear and read much this | 


If there is only one friend in a congregation who hap- 


h | Ter 4 that b ‘pens to see this appeal, let him (or her) straightway 
ee a Nee ce ae speak to some other of the friends and have the matter 


they hear many good sermons and read yood literature | arranged. It will be easy enough! What would be a 
they must be good. How often people will admire a_ 


# Peet 6p: b considerable tax for a minister to pay in traveling ex- 
i, good, practica princi caper, ; Pepe mere bd -penses, will be very little divided among six or eight. 
ae when they never intend to practice it! , e voice of the Besides, the minister goes as the officer of the congre- 
= preacher is to them as music, and nothing more! As the 


gation, and to adapt an ancient Scripture to modern iusti- 
Lord told one of the old prophets—* So, thou art unto| tutions: the laborer is waeny of his car-hire ! 


thy hearers as a very sorely song—they hear thy words, | _ So, send your minister! Go yourselves, if possible, 
but they do them not.” Jesus concludes his great ser- but, at any rate, SEND YOUR MINISTER !! 


iz ' mon on the mount with a very telling picture of the dif- | Chicago, April 20, ’81 icnieem ‘Wathen 
: ee | c , = ; . . 
eg _ ference between the hearer, only, of his words, and the 


a man who heareth and doeth the words. The value is in a 
ie the doing. But, ah! how often we are “the forgetful Our end end cim.—Paie. 


on , hearers,” never “blessed in our deeds!” It is said that What a magical word is this, “‘ Happiness!” It means 
‘a a young couple from the country came to a city hotel | the chief desire of all. It is “the earnest expectation of 
Bee to spend the night, and were found dead in their room| the creature.” The savage and sage, sinner and saint, 
a next morning, because they blew out the gas flames) sensuous and spiritual, all pant for happiness. From 


without turning off the gas. So when the soul-light is | cottages and castles, from shops and sanctuaries, from 


not practically used, it becomes to hearer and reader “a/ markets and monasteries, from operas and prayer meet- 
savor of death unto death.” R. L. H. 


HAPPINESS. 


oe 


‘ings, comes this great cry of souls for happiness. It 


ij is for happiness that men sin most awfully. 
THE WESTERN CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS. 


“It is for fancied good, I claim 
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| 
| That men do wrong, not wrong’s desire.”’ 
SEND YOUR MINISTER ! | It is not easy to define happiness. One great soul says # 


that it is the bright result of harmony of conditions.” 
[ want, through Unity, to be allowed to say a word; And perhaps we cannot give a better definition. Some 


to our parishes throughout the West. It is: “ Send | philosophers tell us that happiness is not the end and 
your Minister to the Conference!” Every year, since 1 aim of human life ; 


; but that worthiness is our end and 
have been in Chicago, I have myself felt the helpful en-| aim. Yet when we ask why should we seek worthiness, 


/ . ° ~~ couragement of these yearly meetings, and wished that | we find it is because we deem it a conformity with the 


more were present to feel it. But éach year I have been | laws of our well-being, and that is happiness. We are 


saddened by missing the faces of many of my brethren | told that Jesus “for the joy set before him, endured the 
a who are working in the furthest and most isolated posts cross, despising the shame.” The most self-sacrificing 


on of service, and yet it is these who, most of all, need the deems the pains he endures as producing eventually the 
ae’, cheer and inspiration of such a gathering. Moreover, in| best happiness. 
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Often we find the people generally accounted virtuous, 
unhappy. Saintly folks, in some directions, have not 
good health, and a congenial home, and a contented mind ; 
therefore are not happy. How few happy people there 
are. How few have robust health, genial homes, good 
consciences, combined! When anybody is unhappy 
there must be something wrong with him, however good 
he may be accounted. There must be something out of 
joint. Very few people are good all around! Most 
of us are only fragmentary good. Few have minds and 
bodies “fitted to their spheres.” Even “he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Yet it should 
be our constant aim to become harmonious with all the 
laws of our being. Wisdom searches for all the causes 
of happiness. For it depends on conditions, and they 
are found, not by accident, but by wise human efforts. 

R. L. H. 


I met, the other day, a physician in very large prac- 
tice,—one of those men who live in the joy of leaving 
those happy for whom he has been caring. He hap- 

ned to say that he had before him that night a 
ong ride across a country which I knew to be desolate, 
that he might strike a night train after a consultation. 
“ Will it not be splendid?” he said. Well, Il was carnal 
enough to say that I did not think it would be. It would 
be as dark as Egypt, he would be tired, and he would 
see and hear nothing. And his answer was an uncon- 
scious rebuke: “Oh, they are plowing now, and I shall 
get the whole smell of the spring.” He added in a mo- 
ment, “Is it not such fun to have life crowded full?” 

I went away thanking God for one man more who 
could find, and was glad to find, the tokens of love ; for 
a man who could ride ten miles, and in darkness, and, if 
he could only smell, could feel, ashe rode, that the 
Power which rules the world rules it in perfect love. 

A few days after called me, unexpectedly, to see 
Laura Bridgeman, who lives yonder at the Perkins In- 
stitution. She cannot see, she cannot hear, she cannot 
speak, she cannot taste, she cannot even smell the fresh- 
ness of the spring. Yet there is the serenity on her plain 
features which artists try to give to their Madonnas, 
though they fail. There is the eager welcome of this 
friend and that, to whom the word of love is to be tele- 

raphed through her finger-tips to the palms of their 
Conte There is no dream of pessimism or discontent. 
Because there, too, life is active for others, duty steady 
from hour to hour ; and life grows from day to day, in 
its purpose and its accomplishment.—E. EH. Hale. 


The holiest of all holidays 
Are those kept by ourselves, 
In silence and apart— 
The secret aniversaries of the heart. 
When the full river of feeling overflows, 
Those ha BY days unclouded to their close, 
Those sudden joys that out of darkness start, 
As flowers from ashes, swift desires to dart, 
Like Sage eres down each wind that blows. 
hite as the gleam of a receding sail, 
White as a cloud that floats and flits in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream, 
These tender memories are 
A fairy-tale of some enchanted land, 
We know not where, but beautiful 
As a dream within a dream. — Longfellow. 


Whenever and wherever the heart of any man or 
woman is deeply touched with the majestic order of the 
world, and deeply pledged to make his or her individual 
life harmonious with that order, and to help other men 
and women to this goal, there is the essence of religion. 
—J. W. Chadwick. 


Goniribufed Mrticles. 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


GRACE 8. WELLS. 


For me the grandeur of the mountain height, 
For me the glory of the tranquil sky, 

For me the starry spaces filled with light, 
All things for me; and yet how small am I! 


Yet not so small, since in my conscious thought 

I hold the earth’s and sky’s immensity ! 

Strange that unnumbered years to them have brought 
No force to feel so small a thing as I. 


Their unfelt years seem than my moments less ; 
Their grandeur dwarfed beside a living soul ; 
Possession lies alone with consciousness; 

We feel a part, we prophesy the whole. 


Shall life, the greater, yield to death, the less? 
Oh, mystery! if it can so befall 

That souls renounce their crown of consciousness 
While matter reigns dumb victor over all. 


THE ART OF ARTS—HOME MAKING. 


I. 
WOOING AND WEDDING. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON, 


WOOING. 
At last I spoke: O faint and sweet 


As a strain of distant song 
Was the smile that just touched mouth and eyes, 
As we two passed along 
Through sun and shade of yonder glade, 
Where early violets throng. 
It’s O love, my true love, 
And will you be my wife? 
Love like mine for you, love, 
Ends not even with life! 


A sigh, a glance, a rosy blush, 
A softly whispered “ Yes’— 
And it seemed that all the joy of heaven 
Came down my soul to bless, 
In that first bliss of warm troth-kiss 
When lips to fond lips press. 
“ And O love, my true love, 
Be but true to me, 
As I to you, love, 
Evermore will be.” 


“ Sweet, sweet, sweet!” the wild birds trilled 
A building their tiny nest, 
And “Sweet, sweet,” the brown bee hummed 
As it swung on a clover-crest, 
And “Sweet,” sighed low a summer wind 
As it swooned on the roses’ breast. 
And “ O love, my true love, 
Strong are Time and Death, 
But love like mine for you, love, 
They cannot change !”—he saith. 
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WEDDING. 


The soul, as Eastern legends tell, 
Was once by Allah rent in twain, 
Made male and female, sent to dwell 
On Earth: to taste of bliss and pain. 


To know both liberty and law, 
To love, to reason, to transgress— 
To learn all lessons that should draw 
It nearer Divine Perfectness. 


To some—for He is good—’tis given 
To find this kindred half below ; 
But other some, on this side heaven, 

Only divided life may know. 


In wedlock meeting, every soul 
Its other self again doth find— 
The rounded life, the perfect whole, 
The image of the omniscient Mind. 


And hand in hand the wedded pair 
Go forth to till the Earth anew, 

To make the home-place builded there 
The Eden their first parents knew. 


Helpmates—help-meet in every strife 
To bear the burden laid on each. 
The answer to the problem Life 
Not one alone, but two, may reach. 


He learning of her moods at length 

To temper still his harshest thought ; 
She finding in his quiet strength 

The rest her weaker nature sought. 


Bearing, forbearing, day by day 
Serving each other, strong to bless 

And aid and comfort; so each may 
Learn the divine unselfishness. 


The little jars, the petty strife, 
In love that casteth out reproach 
Are lost at length: the higher life 
Their spirits step by step approach. 


The two as one move ever—even 
As those the poet-mystic hailed, 
When to his vision rapt the heaven 
Of wedded spirits was unveiled. 


“T saw” (he saith) “an angel strong 

And bright approaching; but anear, 
When it alighted and erelong 

Rolled back the unfolding atmosphere,” 


“ Behold! I saw beside me stand 

Not one, but two, the perfect whole,» 
The wedded spirit—hand in hand 

The Man-soul and the Woman-soul!” 


The events that occur in the home affect us more 
nearly than those that transpire in senates and acad- 
emies. Would you acquaint yourself with the real spirit 
of the age, go not first to the state-house or the court- 
room, but rather to the home. Learn what is done and 
suffered ene: These are of profound interest.—Hmerson. 


. 
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weakest rafter in the modern home. 


WOOING AND WEDDING. 


A MAN’S VIEW. 


WOOING. 

Marriage is at once the fundamental element in the 
State, and the highest fruition of the individual life. It 
is that mystic chemistry of the spirit which in its highest 
form makes one life out of two, and still leaves each an 
individual larger, nobler, freer than before. There is 
no new thing to be said about, nor new way to be in- 
vented for, that strongest passion of the human heart; 
that passion which gives our best name for Deity itself, 
It is the over-mastering power that now lifts the soul 
into divinest ecstacy, and then again lands it in saddest 
shame. There is but one golden rule in wooing, viz :—to 
love. The worst enemy of a home is the shallow, insolent 
maker of matches. 

Joke, if you must, at a funeral, but in the name of all 
purity let the trifling tongue be still while the heart of a 
boy or girl is learning the alphabet of love. Most souls 
strike twelve on the clock of their ideals at this time. 
There if anywhere— 


‘The way appears 
Steps unto heaven. 


Then let the flippant keep hands off. It is time decent 
men and women desisted from inflicting meddlesome gos- 
sip upon those who are tasting the bitter-sweet fruit of 
courtship. Let those who are about to venture upon that 
dangerous but exhilarating passage, remember that they 
are more than doves. Intellect as well as heart enters into 
the successful match. Saddest sequels often follow 
happiest wooings on account of this over-sight. Not 
fun, but soberness, should lead to the betrothal. If a 
be a subtle contagion about love beyond the control o 
the will, all the more should the citadel be guarded against 
surprises. Tennyson’s advice to the “ Northern Farmer,” 
has more than a financial significance— 


‘** Doant thou marry for munny, 
But goa wheer munpy is.” 


Do not marry for culture or for creed, but, young man, 
as you prize your future, see to it that you go where 
those qualities of mind are which promise gongenial 
companionship. Particularly does it behoove you, young 
woman, to beware of the tinkling bells of romance in 
your breast. I would not have you count too closely 
the income of your escort, but I would that you care- 
fully count his accumulations in the bank of character. 
Let not young people trust their hearts to throw the dice 
of love in the ball room. Check the wildness before 
marriage if you are to enjoy the dance after. The blind- 
folded * Cupid does for romance, but not for life. 
Tear the bandage off before you trust him. Study the 
belle on wash- day. Not the way in which a gallant re- 
trieves a glove or brings the early violets, but the word 
he has for a servant, his treatment of a child. 

Marriage is love, but something more—discipline. "Tis 
the rolling-mill that changes cast iron into steel by pres- 
sure. Let those who woo think of marriage primari- 
ly as discipline ; training, rather than bliss. The honey- 
moon that lasts comes late in life. 


Again, let wooers think of marriage as a partnership— 
if not an equal partnership it is a snare. This is the 
The oak and vine 
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era has gone. Romantic chivalry is dead, if it ever lived 
outside of romance. Man cannot content himself with 
a wife that is but an ornament, and woman has awakened 
to a consciousness of powers that will make her forever 
restless with a man that will not share with her his per- 
plexities and pleasures. 

Once more, let wooers think of marriage not as a grati- 
fication, but asa work-shop. If you ever woo or are won 
let it be as workers and for work. ‘ Weft,” a weaver, 1s 
the honorable root of wife. The girl who hopes to pre- 
side over a home must not shrink from all the word im- 
plies. And a man who asks a woman in wedlock must 
needs look well to the responsibilities he assumes. The 
burden of moving day, depraved stove-pipes, measles, 
whooping cough and croup, are all implied in the con- 
tract. 

Thinking of marriage as discipline, partnership and 
a work-shop, wooing becomes the most sober, most earnest, 
and, I think I can safely add, the most delightful episode 
in human life. I urge such wooing, not because it is de- 
lightful, but because it is a duty. When possible, mar- 
riage is an obligation, and the young man or woman who, 
from prudential, society, or selfish reasons smothers the 
firein the heart and checks the tides of love, does so to the 
peril of their highest usefulness, and to the hurt of 
society. 

THE WEDDING. 


After such a wooing the wedding can never become a 
parade, an occasion for exhibiting the inartistic absurd- 
ities of fashion, the skill of the confectioner and 
costly presents. After such a wooing the wedding can 


curiosity and flippant jest that mocks the solemnities 
of the beautiful event. The wedding is now not a con- 
sumation, but a beginning. The one sacrament of the 
mother church that ought to be conserved in all 
churches, is t crament of marriage. If the wooing 
has centered the two hearts around one religious altar, 
if there be a church that embodies their best conviction 
and highest aspirations, it is fitting that the simple 
sanctions of society and customs be spoken there, in the 
presence only of those who are there with a like 


religious purpose. Let life’s work begin from that 
Let the wedding trip be taken and society | 


moment. 


courted years hence, when the money has been earned 
and the favors of society have been merited. More 
trying than the funeral occasion is the wedding service 
to the conscientious and reflecting minister. It is crim- 
inal to give thoughtful sanction to a thoughtless union. 


Years of painful shrinkage often follow the inflation of a | 
society wedding, before the real work of home-making 


can begin. 
CONSEQUENCES. 


The awful power of this passion of the human heart 
for love has not yet given to our civilization that charity 
for those who, grasping for it, have missed it, which 
it ought. 
this bread, find only a stone. Divinest sympathy for those 
who find the fish changed into a serpent. The height of 
the heaven they lost measures the depth of the hell they 
‘sank into, and he “ who setteth the solitary in families,” 
if none other, will look tenderly upon the sins, though 
they be many, of one “who has loved much.” 


A 
of Christendom. Let the Consecration Service be me- 


“UNITY FESTIVALS.” 


W. C. GANNETT. 


Wanted! a little book of Unity Festivals; containing 
four services for the Christmas, Easter, Flower and Har- 
vest Sundays, each service even nobler than any yet 
offered us by our Sunday School Societies. These services 
torbe planned for the Sunday School and the congregation 
of the church, combined. Let the child-part of the old 
music be the very best of the tunes already familiar to 
the schools, furnished with new Festival words. Let the 
new music be of as high an order as the children can 
possibly bear. Besides these we would suggest four 
other services for gradual adoption by the schools, viz: 
a Service of Consecration, a National Service, a Service 
of Temperance, a Service of Mercy. The eight Festivals 
to be grouped thus :— 

(1) THe CuristmAs FESTIVAL. 

(2) THe NATIONAL FESTIVAL. 

The latter on the New Year’s Sunday, thus enclosing 
the glad season between two Festival Sundays. Christ- 
mas, birthday in historic symbol of the world’s higher 
life: the National Service to celebrate the Emancipation 
Day, birthday of our nation’s higher life,—the Festival 
for patriotic gratitude henceforth, and full of lessons for 
remembrance. With this thought would easily blend 
the New Year’s thought. By slight omissions and the 
addition, at the end, of alternative readings and songs, 
this service might be also used on such other days as 
December 21, February 22, April 15, Soldier’s Memorial 


Day, or July 4. 


never be a society event, a “ Party” for the vulgar 


(3) THe FESTIVAL OF CONSECRATION. 
(4) THe Easter FESTIVAL. 
double Festival, again, enclosing the “ Holy Week” 


morial of Jesus’ death,—instance and symbol of that 
self-sacrifice which lays down life for man and duty. It 
would be an annual “ Communion Service,” but with 
broadened reference. All holy lives of uttermost un- 
selfishness, the social law of vicarious atonement, one’s 
own self-consecration to this life and law,—all this would 
centre round the memory of Jesus and his cross. In 
churches having a Bond of Fellowship, this might be 
the day for welcoming, in some simple, earnest way, the 


‘growing children and other new members into the fel- 


lowship of the elders. 


“Communion” and “ Confir- 


mation” blended. And, one week later this solemn 


service would have its glad and tender counterpart in 
Easter Day, bringing its thoughts of spring-time, immor- 
tality and fellowship with those beyond. 

(5) Tue Festival or FLOWERS AND LITTLE 
CHILDREN, in June. This service to join with the 


thanksgiving for the flowers a welcome to the new- 
born children of the church from the older children and 
their parents. The Festival, thus deepened, might prove 
the most beautiful rite of the church-year, and the 
Tears and not scorn for those who, expecting | most creative of home-feeling in the church. The 


child-part would correspond to “ Baptism,” but again 
with greatly altered, broadened meaning. The flower 
viven the child on such a naming-day would probably be 
preserved through life, a token brought from near the 
gates of birth that the world was glad in its arrival. 

(6) Toe HARVEST OR THANKSGIVING FESTIVAL, 
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in October or November,—with harvest-decorations, and | 
with basket-offerings brought by the children to be given | Sond CIS eo SD CTNTOTUS. 
to the feastless. 
(7) and (8) THe FestivALs or TEMPERANCE AND | THE THEATRE. 
or Mercy (Kindness to the little ones, dumb animals, 
etc.) The presence of such services in the book of: eROM A SERMON RY T. B. FORBUSH. 


Festivals would lead to their use, and thus draw the) 


attention of the children to the two subjects in their! Scientists tell us that progress is marked by specializa- 
many bearings. These should probably be simpler than | tion of function. This is eminently true of society. And 
the others and of a different type, more like the “ Sunday | so it happens that the function of the theatre has been 
School Concert,” with recitations and the like. specialized and narrowed in our day. We do not go to it 

Now, to have these eight services bound together in a | for moral teaching ; our innumerable churches ought to 
little book of “ Unity Festivals,” costing ten to fifteen | give us that. We do not go to it for intellectual training ; 
cents, like the “‘ Unity Services and Songs,” would be a) the schools claim the monopoly of that. We do not go 


great convenience. A school could then learn its Festi-| to it for literature; the press floods us with a tide of 


val music at leisure without the strains of hurried drill literature whose incessant waves no man can number. 


or any feeling of getting ready for a show. It would) We go to it for amusement, for fine intellectual enjoy- 
last long, and in the end be cheaper than separate| ment. What we receive besides the xsthetic culture, 
services bought for as many separate occasions. | the mental enlightment or inspiration, the moral impulse, 
Of course, no school would try to learn the eight are all subsidiary to this prime object of entertainment 
within one year; if adopted, they should be gradually and recreation. An intellectual people must have intel- 
adopted. Of the coupled services at Christmas and |ectual amusement. Only the brutal can be satisfied 
Easter, if one were learnt the first year, the next year) with brutal sports. It is the spread of intellectual life 
would give the power of using both in combination. which has improved and multiplied the theaters and 
Perhaps few schools would care to ever adopt all, or, | driven dog fights into dens. The recreation of a people 
at least, to use all within a year ; in that case their num- keeps step with its intellectual life ; it cannot be forced 
ber would give a chance to vary the Festivals from year | in advance; it will not lag behind. The important thing 
to year. Noble readings and noble music are loved the | is to have the tendency of the amusement forward rather 
more as associations cluster round them, and therefore, than backward, to have it elevate rather than lower in- 
in such Festivals, the main parts should be largely per- | dividual and community. = 
manent on purpose to appeal to this love of association:| And it is just here that the main objection to the 
other parts, however, the less congregational parts,— theatre arises. We are told, with frequent emphasis, 
choir-anthems and the like,—being left variable in de-| that its influence is demoralizing, that its atmosphere is 
ference to the other love, of change; and the power to corrupt; that its dramas and spectacles are vile, and its 
render noble things more perfectly, more eloquently, be- | actors: great sinners. It would be foolish to maintain the 
comes itself an element of freshening. immaculate purity of the stage. It has men upon it 
All this implies in the composer the heart of worship | Whom we cannot praise, and plays which we ought not 
and the artist’s sense; a taste austere yet not peculiar ; | to countenance. But this wholesale dennuciation is simply 
a taste beyond, and yet'so far in sympathy with, that of slander and only hurts him who utters it. And it tends 
most of us that ours will be led to follow after, not avoid, | to awaken a spirit of indiscriminate approval and defense, 
its work. A noble service of worship is a work of high which is equally unjustifiable. Let us admit that the 
religious art. Doubtless a few years’ use of the best that theatre, like the Church, like the school, like business, 
could now be offered would lead to making others better. | like society, is not perfect. How could it be, springing 
Meanwhile,—and this indirect result would be the most | 28it does out of the same conditions, partaking of the same 
important result of the Festivals—their richer grace, | life? But improvement will come by appreciation rather 
and the power acquired by practice in their grace, would than by denunciation. And the character of the stage 
tend to enrich the common Sunday service with congre- | will be elevated just as fast as the character of the public, 
gational chorals and musical responses, making our : of which it is a part and on which it leans for support, 
Liberal worship a fuller current of praise, prayer, | is elevated. Itis very far from true that all the dramas 
thought,—more heart-beat and more voice to it. With | of the present day are immoral. Some of them un- 
our dumb ways, enrichment must begin with the Festival | doubtedly are, and should be frowned upon by every one 
and spread to the Sundays, must begin in the Sunday | who cares for ons Bat of the present or the welfare of 


school and spread to the church. From the children to | future generations), But many of the most popular plays 
the elders, not from the elders to the children, must| are replete with tender sentiment or illustrate some phase 
spread the power to utter worship nobly and a rejoicing | Of moral heroism, while others are incarnations of pure 
in the church-hour as an hour of.beauty. It will take | fun, in which the eye that sees evil must itself be vile. 
us ten or fifteen years,—but the church will be “saved| I know of but one safe rule by which to judge a per- 
by the breath of the school-children.” formance. What is its influence over you? Does it 
- leave your mind pure and free? Has it lowered any of 
To yield this religious sentiment reasonable satis-| your sanctities? Has it destroyed any of your rever- 
faction is the problem of problems at the present hour.| ences? Has it in any way dimmed the bright attractive- 
—Prof. Tyndall. | _ |ness of-virtue? Has it diminished the inevitableness of 
He who wishes to secure the good of others has already right? Has it in any way made vice seem less a thing 
secured his own.—Chinese. to be dreaded and feared? Has it stimulated any baser 
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feeling, or made grossness and sensuality less repulsive ? 
When a play leaves me with an earthy taste in my 
mouth, I must avoid it though all the world praise. No 
one can afford to come away from the theatre with any, 
however slight, sense of lowered manhood or womanhood. 


In regard to the character of actors it is perhaps not. 
delicate to speak. They are men and women from every | 
rank of society, mostly of strong emotional temperament, | 


leading a peculiarly exciting and exhausting life, sur- 
rounded by many temptations, subject to great flatteries, 


living in the eye of the public, and it would be idle to’ 


expect to find all of them patterns of virtue, But that 
they, as a class, fall so much below people in other pro- 
fessions, in those elements which constitute fine char- 
acter, as is sometimes asserted, [ do not believe. 
have their black sheep, so has every profession; but 
they have also their due proportion of noble and gener- 
ous men and women. No tree likes to be judged solely 
by its rotten fruit. No profession is always proud of its 
cloth. Buta profession which numbers among its living 
and its dead such names as Macready, Kemble, Cushman, 
Parepa Rosa, Carey, Phillips, Irving, Booth, Barrett and 
Jefferson need not hang it head very low for shame. 
Where can you find more polished ladies and gentlemen, 
where can you find more genial friends, where can you 
find a readier beneficence, and of some of them at least 
one is justified in saying, where can you find better 
Christians ? 
among my friends. It is not easy to escape the stigma 
of a bad name. For a great many Years the actor has 
been spoken against, has been debarred social privileges, 
has been crowded down and put out, and it would be 
more than strange if he had not often made himself what 
he has been called, and thus added to the prejudice and 
abuse. And I want to say another thing. The actor’s 
sins are mostly open and patent. They are largely faults 
of appetite, and are oftenest committed against himself. 
He is not a thief, he does not rob your banks. He is 
not cruel, he does not whip innocent children and starve 
orphans. He does not plot deliberate villanies. He is 
no hypocrite, stealing the cloak of heaven to serve him- 
self in. I do not extenuate his vices, when he has them, 
but I have come to think that the word virtue should 
mean something besides freedom from open physical sin ; 
have come to think that it should mean honesty, gen- 
erosity, strength of character, whole-headedness and 
whole-heartedness. I have come to think that Jesus 
was right in judging that meanness of soul bit in deeper 
than physical irregularity ; that spiritual hardness and 
_ self-conceit were more difficult to overcome than the ap- 
petites, and that many of the despised ones may enter 
the Kingdom before its self-appointed guardians. And 
when I see men so eager to place in the public pillory 
those, whether actors or not, who have had the mis- 
fortune to yield to the power of their own appetites, but 
who may otherwise be very loving and noble and true, 
I hear, sounding over the centuries, that rebuking word, 
‘ Let him that is without sin among yow cast the first 
stone.” 


Finally, I would say, the theatre is here; it will re- 
main an inseparable part of our modern life, and it will 
be just what we make it. If we abuse it, slander it, 
condemn it, we do the most we can to make it vile and 
depraving. If we encourage it to give us its best 
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criticising it rationally and genially, and by patronizing 


it judiciously, it will grow better and better, and will 
exercise a healthful, uplifting and refining influence in 


society. Can the wise man hesitate which course to 
choose ? 


THE AIM OF RELIGION. 


FROM A SERMON BY W. H. SAVAGE. 


What is religion for? What real, practical good is 
aimed at, when we organize churches and Sunday 
Schools? Why should we keep Sunday, hear sermons, 
teach classes, read books, and study religious questions ? 
| The Church did not make its appearance un- 
caused. It was not invented by priests who wanted to 
get and keep power by playing upon the superstitions of 
mankind. It was not devised by the cunning of poli- 
ticians who wanted its help to keep men obedient under 
the burdens laid on them by their rulers. It was not 
made by anybody. Jt grew. It had its origin in the 
soul and was its answer to the spiritual environment, as 
mankind then understood it. The world was supposed to 
be the battle-field of two gigantic personal powers,—an 
almighty God and an almost almighty Devil. Having 
been made good at first, this world had come to be 


x * 


almost utterly bad. The Powers of Darkness swarmed. 
I am proud to number some of them) 


in viewless hosts in the air, and spread their encamp- 
ments over the blighted lands. City and hamlet were 
beleaguered by sleepless hosts, and the dark highway 
ran steep and wide « sl the valley of the shadow of 
death to the underworld of the lost. But it was none 
too wide for the throngs that crammed it. It was none 
too steep for the blind madness that surged downward 
to its doom. * * It is obvious that the old answer 
to the question, ‘‘ What is the church for?” has become 
obsolete * *. And now when churchmen are trifling 
over their creeds, making a jest of statements that .if 
true ought to make an honest man execrate his Maker, 
that if false are beyond description blasphemous, many: 
right-minded people are ready to conclude that there is 
nothing left worthy their attention. 

But, if such people will consider for a little they will 
see that the struggle for life is a very real thing. Man 
is under a doom as inexorable as any ever dreamed of by 
Augustine or Calvin. He ts doomed to be saved. And 
he is doomed to work for it. There are such things as 
crime, vice, meanness, injustice, falsehood, poverty, sick- 
ness, wretchedness, ignorance, superstition, irreligion, 

false religion, bigotry, cruelty and the like. These are 
the devils that camp about our towns. They invade our 
homes, haunt our factories, infect our school-rooms, and 
attend our churches. It is from these that men and 
women and children must be saved. The doom of this 
salvation is upon the race. So is the other doom,—to 
work out this salvation for itself. * * * * * * 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


The whole story of humanity is in those lines. From 
the clod, whose soul comes to expression in grass and 
flowers, to Plato and Jesus, whose souls found expression 
in noblest thought, there is on all the doom of climbing. 

* * At the base of all life there is the “clod ;” at 
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the summit, the archangel. ‘To make passage from the 
clod to the angel, this is the task set before each soul. 

4,9 Healthy souls generally go with wholesome 
clods. * * Half of what the world calls s/n is simply 
disease. Dry cellars, good drains, pure air, plenty of 
light, good food sustain very Vital relations to the soul’s 
work of making passage from the bondage of iniquity to 


the liberty of the sons of God. 


Do you begin to perceive what the Chure h is for, what | 


Religion is for? A wise and vood man recently wrote 
“ God is doing all he can now, and is in need of help, 
instead of so much praise.” Religion is man’s endeavor 
to help God rather than to praise Shim. The Church is 
for organizing this human help,—for massing the forces 
of the community, and for securing to individuals the 
help and encouragement to be found in human fellowship 
and sympathy. * * The experience of mankind 
shows us that we are heirs of God’s creative work, and 
that, if we want a better world, we must go to work 
ourselves and make it. 

Religion is the single soul’s co-working With God in 
the making of this better world. The Church is the 
point where individuals meet and codperate,—the co- 
working of the community with God. But there isa 
personal element that sustains a vital relation to this 
public work. Matthew Arnold says thiat “ Religion is’ 
morality touc ‘hed with emotion.” Whence shall come the 

‘emotion’ that shall touch the plain humanities of such 
a life as I have been speaking of, and transmute the | 
morality into Religion, and turn our club for securing | 
the common well- being into a Church of the Living God ‘ ? 

We have not far to seek for one of the sources of such 
emotion. Let any man contemplate the scene of human | 
life and acquaint himself a little with what lies hid under | 


the sometimes forbidding exterior of classes and indi- 
viduals, and he will discover good reason for emotion. 
A whole ship’s company will rush to the side to seea 
capsized boat or a fragment from a foundered vessel. 

* * In the same way, we are touched with emotion 
when we see the face of a dead man or woman for whom, | 
while living, we never took a thought. Why can we not 
see the reasons for sympathy while people are alive, and 
in the struggle with the cruel burdens that life lays upon 
them ? 

Is it because we never get further than the “clod,” 
and take no thought of the “instinct within it that 
reaches and towers,’ and has such a hard time in its 
endeavor to climb into a soul? Have we lost our own 
patience while looking after our neighbor’s soul ? 

Very likely you have. I know that J have sometimes. 
But I think I have always been ashamed of myself after- 
ward. We want to find out how to be ashamed of our- 
selves before hand, when it will do some good. 

Religion and Church are for the purpose of helping 
us to find the secret of a divine magnanimity, and for 
training us in the discipline of a divine beneficence. 
Religion, as we have it from the lips of the Master, is, 
first, a message. ‘ Ye are sons of God.” It is, next, a 
charge. ‘Consider the Father’s' ways, and copy them. 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good.” 

When our souls are large enough to believe the mes- 
sage, we shall find it easy to obey the charge. Religion 
will then wear its proper form of godlikeness in action ; 


in physical, certainly in moral courage. 


shall not be “ pleasing.” 


the Church will stand in the spontaneous codperation of 
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souls whose psalms shall /be the music of good deeds ; and 
salvation shall be found in the soul’s good health. 


SEX IN VIRTUE. 


FROM A SERMON BY G. E. GORDON. 


There are, perhaps, some intellectual traits which are 
inherent and unchangeable. But we do not think of 
these as affecting virtue. If there were such reason, 
then virtue would not be moral, but merely animal or 
physical. Virtue isa moral quality of man. It has no 
gender. Therefore, in these days, when we no longer 
live under barbarous usages, when women are persons, 
at least, if not citizens, and when men are not first war- 
riors and then citizens; but primarily citizens, and only 
warriors under stern necessity, there is no longer a need 
of calling certain traits manly or womanly. 

Man may always be able to lift a greater number of 
pounds avoirdupois; he may be able to walk a greater 
number of miles, than woman; but he should not out- 
strip her in frank outspokenness or in courage, possibly 
The time has 
come when a girl should feel that she has the same duty 
with regard to truth which a boy has. Neither need she 
or he be coarse and blunt; but both should be equally 


candid and truthful. 


It is commonly said that a girl is not “ladylike” if she 
is perfectly truthful. She is required to acquiesce in 
things to which she is not inclined; she is required to 
be silent about things she does not approve, for fear she 
Men are egotistical enough to 


think that a woman must be “pleasing ;” that is, must 
subject her individuality and her conscience to strains 


and to torture for fear of being called “ strong-minded.” 
Women are dreadfully afraid only of being considered 
“ strong-minded,” when they ought to be afraid only of 


being weak-minded. But, 1 surely think that that relic 


of the barbarous age, that that “survival” of the chattel 
slavery period, a “ pleasing woman,” is out of place in 
this age of the world. We have had too many noble 
women in our midst; we have the example of too many 


splendid women’s lives to make a “ pleasing woman” a 
Gesirapeetyps. * * * * * F *F Ps 

Why should any woman write herselfdown a coward? 
There is a pernicious and most contemptible outcry 
raised against certain women who become prominent 
leaders in the redress of wrongs; who write and speak 
in public upon questions of reform. And m@ény women 
who feel their call to work, and who own their ability, 
are cowed into silence and driven into their closets by 
these outcries. And what is most strange is, that many 
of those men who are the mouthpieces of these brayings, 
are just those who show no disgust at the courage, or 
rather the brazen-facedness, of another class of women. 
Men who do not object to see their wives, or, for that 
matter, their daughters, dress themselves so as to be the 
“observed of all observers; who do not object to see 
women perching themselves in the most conspicuous 
places in theaters, “rigged-out” in finery ; who do not 
object to their daughters being considered the “ belles of 
the season,” with all that the term implies, still howl and 
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accuse if a modest woman, with a mission, gets up and, | 
in a modest way, makes a speech. | 

A woman may make herself the gazing stock of a 
thousand vulgar eyes at a ball, but she may not stand in| 
a pulpit to proclaim the love of God her Father, —thati is | The following advertisements seem to have been put 
vulgar. “No wife of minz shall ever speak at a meeting,” in our letter box by mistake. As there was no address 
shrieks the modern survivor of the Arabian chief or the | on the envelope, we cannot telffor which of our contem- 
counterpart of the Ottoman Turk. Yet he has not a | poraries they were intended, but we insert them; only 
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SOME STRAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


moment’s 


upon her. 


hesitation in assisting his “property” to | as no payment was enclosed, we must omit the names :— 


exhibit herself in public, bedizened with the beads and | 
feathers he has been graciously pleased to bestow | 


(1) 


To BE Sotp, cheap, some Goop MANNERS. They are of 


Woman needs to see that courage, the’ the very best style, gilt edged and lined with silk. The 


courage of her opinions and of her scruples and of her | owner is willing to dispose of them for a mere trifle, 


aspirations, is as much her proper attribute as it is that 
of a preacher, a judge, ora politician. If a woman has 
anything to say, let her have courage to speak. * * * * 

Ah! friends, if we could only help along this real | 
emancipation; if we could only aid in spreading 


having had them a long time and hardly ever used them. 
N.B. This is an excellent opportunity for any one just 
going out into society, or thinking of joining any of the 
fashionable North-side churches, and wishing to procure 
_a stock of really superior manners. They may be seen 


the deep truth that men are called upon to keep them-| jn pew No. 183, any Sunday when it is fine 


selves aS pure as women. 


shame. If we could equalize the estimation of this 
sublimest virtue, so that the boy who stands discovered 
can no more look his fellow in the face than the girl can 


under a like situation, what a revolution would this be, | 


If we could so impress our | 
growing lads with this great truth, so that if they trans- | 
gressed they should hang their heads with burning 


(2) 

A Carp.—The new infallible cure for sleeplessness! 
The Rev. supplies his sermons in packets. 
One sermon, taken immediately after a heavy meal, war- 
ranted to produce asound and refreshing slumber. None 
genuine except signed with the producer’s name. 

Direction for Use :—They may be taken in water, but 


what a new heaven and new earth. But the old earth | this is not necessary as they are not strong enough to 


must remain in its blackness and its heart-piercing 
anguish, while what isa crime of the deepest dye ina 
woman is reckoned as a mere ‘peccadillo i in a man. 


For Adam, though you see him quite master, of him- 
self, working hard and delighting in his work after his 
inborn inalienable nature, had not outlived his sorrow— 
had not felt it slip from him asa temporary burden, and 
leave him the same man again. Do any of us? God for- 
bid! It would be a poor result of all our anguish and our 
wrestling, if we won nothing but our old selves at the 
end of it—if we could return to the same blind loves, the 
same self-confident blame, the same light thoughts of 
human suffering, the same frivolous gossip over human 
lives, the same feeble sense of that Unknown toward 
which we have sent forth irrepressible cries in our lone- 
liness. Let us rather be thankful that our sorrow lives | 
in us as an indestructible force, only changing its form 
as forces do, and Ts from pain into sympathy—the 


one poor word which includes all our best insight and 
our best love.—Adam Bede. 


Love of ornament is by no means synonymous with 
love of the beautiful. The taste which overloads dress 
and architecture with superfluous irrelevancies, is often 
quite in opposition to that true sense of beauty which is 
indispensible to the artist and precious tothe philos- 
opher.—Julia Ward Howe. 


Christian faith is hike : a grand cathedral with divinely 
pictured windows, Standing without, you see no glory, 
nor can you possibly imagine any. Standing within, 


every ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable 
splendors.— Hawthorne. 


----—-- -_— --- 


Endeavor to be patient | in : hearins with the defects 
and infirmities of others, of what sort soever they be; 
for that thyself also hast many failings which must be 
borne by others.— Thomas A’ Kempis. 


Good deeds ring clear through heaven like a bell.— 
Richter. 


harm the most delicate digestion. 
(3) 

WaNnTED.—Some new kinds of Christian Activity, suit- 
able for the members of modern Christian churches. 
The old kinds are worn out—besides, they take too much 
trouble. Some light labor which will benefit the world, 
and gladden the heart of the doers with the warm glow 
of benevolence without taking any time, or involving 
any self-denial is the kind of thing desiderated. It 
should be such work as can be done by young ladies and 
gentlemen together, working in couples; something de- 
cidedly Christian, and at the same time it must be amus- 
ing, social, ornamental and dramatic. Suggestions will 


be gratefully received by the advertiser—X. Y. Z., at 
the office of this paper. 


(4) 

Wantep.—An editor for the next number of this peri- 
odical. He must be a man of serious turn of mind, with 
a smart pen, inexhaustible patience, and great powers of 
composition. He will be assisted by an able and numer- 
ous staff, who will advise him as to articles which he 
must get other people to write, and who will themselves 
contribute some most original and interesting promises. 
He must be able to write poetry, both serious and comic. 
Apply to the committee. 


A VOICE FROM KANSAS. 


Dear Unity: I am ready to echo Mr. Chadwick’s call 
for a “truce in the strife over names.” 

But I do faithfully believe that just so soon as the 
need for fault-finding and criticism is past, just so soon 
the Free Religionist will cease to criticise, Just so soon 
as harmful over-use and over-emphasis of names cease on 
the one side, just so soon will the super-sensitiveness 
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over their reiteration disappear on the other. Further- 


more, I believe that Unitarianism would profit by an_ 
introduction, not to say an acquaintance, with Free Re- ~ 


ligion. If once Unitarianism could be made to feel that 
after all Free Religion is not a bird of another color, or 
an animal of another species, and that even a Unitarian 
would not freeze to death in the “ purely intellectual ” 
atmosphere of Free Religion, great good would come 
of it. Whoever would succeed in showing how much 
more nearly and truly Unitarianism and Free Religion 
are one, than is generally supposed, would really prove 
a peace-maker, even though he must needs fight to con- 
clude the treaty. 

As every fresh number of Unity comes to me, I say 
in my heart, with true Methodist fervor, “Thank God,” 
that you are able to steer so wisely and so well. 

I expect to go to the St. Louis Conference, and shall be 
well supplied with flags of truce and treaties of peace, as 
to names. Though hoping, asa Free Religionist, not to 
be compelled to go the twain mile, and hoping, as a Uni- 
tarian, to march on against the “ wavering ranks of folly, 
ignorance and sin.” A LIBERAL. 


EASTER THEOLOGY. 

Eprror Unity :—Is Rey. Mr. E. A. Horton a Unitarian 
minister? Is the “Second Church, Boston,” a Unitarian 
church? My reason for this inquiry is an Easter pro- 
gramme bearing the name, which is sent me by a friend, 
and in which I find the following sentiment : 

“ Life conquers death ! arise, 
O race of ransomed men! 


Your long-lost Paradise 
Opens in joy again. 


Our dear Lord and Saviour 
Came forth from out the tomb, 
And walking in the garden’s shade 
Dispelled its sombre gloom. 


Join the glad song, all ye nations, 
Of his great redeeming love, 

Calvary alone could save us,— 
Christ is smiling from above.” 


| 
Sd 

Dloles from the Sield. 
BerTo“te.—This is the name of an Italian town of 
two thousand people that has declared for Protestantism ; 
the Catholic church is closed, and the priest has gone 
away. 

Wisconsin.—The Universalist parish of Whitewater, 
are to be ‘congratulated on the acceptance of Rev. Mr. 
Slade of their call to the pastorate-——-Monroe has voted 
to repair its church, after which it will be ready for a 
pastor. 

Rome.—Leo XIII, has ordered a jubilee extraordinary 
on the third anniversary of his elevation to the Papal 
chair. But we are told that this is not for congratula- 
tion, but for lamentation, and it is hoped that it will 
bring better times for the church. 


CINCINNATI, OnH1I0.—A monument to Gen. J. B. Me- 
Pherson was recently unveiled by the Army of the 
Tennessee, in Fountain Square. This name touches us, 
and thousands more of his old soldiers, with tenderest 
reverence. Those who saw and felt his knightly pres- 
ence, will ever think of him as the Christian soldier of the 
war. A modern King Arthur was he in the fine blend- 
ing of gentleness and bravery, of purity and strength, of 
culture and prowess. The story of this gentlemanly 
soldier ought to be told in such a way as to help shape 
the life of the rising race. 


_ Tue Sours.—Rev. A. D. Mayo, after “two months stir- 
ring up the talkative folks of Kentucky and Tennessee 
upon the subject of common school education, averaging 
‘one stump speech a day,” took a ride on a Mississippi 
Palace that carried electric lights in front, and which, 
with its hundred passengers, he characterized “as an 
epitome of American civilization,” going from Memphis 
to New Orleans in a most leisurely way, a description of 
which he gives in the Christian Register of the 16th ult. 
—Rev. J. H. Heywood, after visiting Richmond, Va., 
and Charlestown, S. C., has reached Atlanta. He con- 


firms the opinion of other northern travelers that this 


If this is Unitarianism, why should any further efforts | j, g city with a great future, and believes, with Rev. E. 


be made to convert men from orthodoxy to the new 
faith? There is not an orthodox church in the country 


which would not accept the theology contained in these 
extracts, i.¢., the fall of man, the atonement of Christ, | 


the bodily resurrection, etc., etc. But ifthis is not Uni- 
tarianism, then we begin to understand why the teachers 
of the New Faith make so little impression on the public 
mind, and its church is still so weak. 
Respectfully, 
AN Anxious INQUIRER. 


The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 


—Shakespeare. 


Tue day of days—the great day of the feast of Life—is 
that in which the inward eye opens to the unity of all 
things and the omnipresence of law.— R. W. Emerson. 


“Every man’s work, pursued steadily, tends to become 


an end in itself, and so to bridge over the loveless chasms 
of his life.” | 


Powell, that it is a good thissionary point if the scheme 
is far-reaching enough. 
Boston.—The Suffolk Conference of Unitarian churches 
held a session on Fast Day to discuss the religious neces- 
sities of the city. Mr. Hale wanted a more efficient 
-ministry-at-large for the benefit of non-church attend- 
ing people. Mr. Tilden wanted more temperance organ- 
izations. J. G. Brooks wanted more workingmen’s 
‘clubs. Revs. H. B. Carpenter and Mr. Wakefield had 
the needs of discharged prisoners and outcasts upon 
their hearts. Doubtless they were all right, and the needs 
of Boston are the needs of Chicago, St. Louis, Oskaloosa 
and Bardboo.—Rev. Grindall Reynolds, temporarily 
occupies the chair recently vacated by R. R Shippen, 
now of Washington, D. C-——The Sunday School Teach- 
ers’ Institute held its last session near Boston on the 
18th inst. The six sessions held by this body are to be 
classed among the hopeful signs of Boston Unitarianism, 
for the meetings have been not only large and earnest 


: but practical and clear-headed. 


By” 
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THEODORE PARKER, 


AND THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
BY R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
(The references are mainly to Frothingham’s “ Life of Parker,” under 
the abbreviation “‘ Life;’’ and to Parker’s “‘ Discourse of Religion,” Put- 
nam’s edition, under the abbreviatiun “ D. o. R.’’) 


Lesson IX. 


Tue SocraL REFORMER. 


The speculative or studious side of his character was 


balanced, and, as some think, weakened by his intense 
activity. 


osophical temper. He was impatient of the slow process 
of argument on details of faith and practice. He saw 
the vast amount of ignorance and misery there are in the 
world, and blamed the church at large that so little was 
done to dispel them. Indeed he wrote, “the clergy 
leave the errors (lies), follies, and sins of the times alone, 
and go, first to routine, and second to mysticism.” Life, 
p. 352. 

The slowness of others seemed to call for greater haste 


inhim. The wrongs of men stirred him to peremptory 
action. 


1. His Method as a Social Reformer. 


We have seen how thoroughly he studied statistics 
and other information on sociology in his early min- 
istry; but when he came to Boston, “a reformer by in- 
stinct, readily kindled into indignation at the thought 
of evils he never saw, the daily communication with 
evil in its concrete forms moved and roused every 
energy in him.” Life, p. 352. “ He stood in the dens of 
vice with a heart full of pity; explored dim corners 
where misery huddled and crime lurked.” Biographical 
sketch. D.o. R. 

He became the attorney of “ the perishing class.” He 
viewed things from their stand-point; he felt the 
prisoner’s wrongs more than the judge’s difficulties. He 
conceived more fully the degradation of labor than the 
anxieties of capital. He compassionated or excused the 
brutally vicious, the outcast and appetite-enslaved, while 
he scorned and denounced the fiendishly vicious, the 
cruel and malicious.? ; 

His plan was to arouse the moral sense of the people, 
to stimulate and direct popular opinion, both by fervid 
appeals, and trenchant argument. 


2. His Opinions, 


They were not all thought out. In some cases he fol- 
lowed the lead of others, and supported the plan which 
promised best. 

(a) The Problem of Drunkenness. Asastudent he calm- 
ly investigated the subject, saw the force of different 
arguments and methods. Practically he was an abstainer, 
and contributed his influence to the prohibition move- 
ment. In sermon on intgfnperance “his rhetoric was 


fearful;” he called traders in ardent spirits “drunkard- 
makers.” But, he admitted that prohibition seems “an 
invasion of private right. It is an invasion, but for the 
sake of preserving the rights of all. I think wine is a 
good thing; so is beer, ram, brandy and the like, when 
rightly used. I think the teetotalers are right in their 
practise for these times, but wrong in their principles.” 
Life, p.356. He said, he believed that those who used 
stimulants wisely live longer and have a sounder old age 
than teetotalers, while he leaned to the opinion that the 
State should treat stimulants of this kind, as they do any 
other thing dangerous to the community. | 
(b) War. His state of mind was similar on this sub- 
ject to what it was on the liquor traffic. The philosopher 
and the reformer in him were imperfectly united. “No 
doubt he thought war occasionally justifiable and bene- 
ficial, as well as morally inevitable,” at the same time he 


_inveighs on its “ worthlesness and waste.” (Life, p. 362.) 
His philanthropic zeal carried him far beyond the phil- | , 


(c) The gallows was to him simply “judicial murder.” 

(d) The Prison Reform he regarded with special interest. 
He said the laws degrade. * * Prisons make more 
criminals than they mend * * * Society causes 
crimes, and then hangs the criminal. (Life, p. 136.) He 
believed that punishment should elevate the criminal, 
that society should save the offender, as well as protect 
itself. | 

(e) Sunday Reform. His views were summed up in 
the sentence he uttered when lying on his death-bed. 
“What day is it?’—Sunday, a blessed day.—“It is a 
blessed day when one has got over the superstition of it.” 
(Life, p. 535.) Nota day for labor or sport, but of spir- 
itual culture. “ One-half of the day devoted to public 
worship, the other half for private study at home, for 
private devotion, for social relaxation, for intercourse 
with one’s own family and friends, for the promotion 
of the great humane movements of the day, lectures on 
science, literature, etc.” See sermon on the most Chris- 
tian use of the Sunday.* . 


(3) Labor Reform. / 


“He said “property must show why it should not 
be abated; labor, why it should exempt so many from 
its burdens, and crush others. Money and service have 
much to answer for. * * * I have no right to use the 
service of. another, provided it degrades him in my 
sight, in that of his fellows or of himself; yet, personal 
service is connected with this degradation. Remember 
it is as easy to tyrannize by machinery (social) as by 
armies, and as wicked. (A Sermon of Merchants.) 

After all, his words and aims 4s a reformer are more 
important than his opinions. He gave himself unre- 
servedly to the service of society. He aimed to make 
men better, and their lot better with self-denying ear- 
nestness. 


Themes for Conversation. 


1. Brutal and Fiendish Evils. Miss Cobbe in her “ Christian ethics 
and the ethics of Christ,” shows how differently Jesus treated these 
two classes of sin. ‘‘ Whenever sins of the brute-like order are in 
question, they are treated with startling leniency. Not one word im- 
plies any hopeless condemnation.” See John IV, VIII. Mark XIV. 
Matt. XXVI. He sits down to meat with publicans and sinners. On 
the other hand,sins of hatred or oppression are judged “ with a 
severity quite inconsistent with the popular view of their relative 
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UNITY. 


guilt to that of sins of the flesh.” To the fallen woman he says, “Go, 
and sin nomore. To the men who devoured widows’ houses, he 
says, ‘‘ How shall he escape the damnation of hell?” 

2. Sunday. Have not liberals held this institution too lightly? Is 
there not more need among us for a day devoted to spiritual and in- 
tellectual culture, combined with suitable modes of recreation than 
ever before? To most men the stress of business prevents self-real- 
ization—absorbs all the energy meant for domestic, social, literary, 
and poetic enjoyment. Itshould be restful. Read the [Vth com- 
mandment—it does not say do this or that, only “keep it holy,” is set 
apart for rest. What is most restful is most suitable for Sunday. 


Sabbath means,as givenin our vocabulary, “a day of rest for the 
heart.” 


Che “Mlnify Glarub. 


CLUB LIBRARIES—M. I. C., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


“ Every library should try to be complete on something, if it were 
only on the history of pin-heads.”’ 


“If money go before, all ways lie open.” 

In response to Unity inquiry of April 16th, I am 
glad to say that the Mutual Improvement Club, of 
Janesville, has “made a beginning.” It commenced in 
the season of 1878-9, with a few volumes donated, a 
few loaned, and a few volumes purchased. From this 
modest beginning it has grown to its still very modest 
proportions. The plainest of book-cases, in the parlor 
of All Souls Church, where the club meets, holds its 
wealth of one hundred and forty-eight volumes, every 
one of which has its bit of a history. 

The surplus funds of the club have been used for the 
purchase of books, and such books have been bought as 
served the immediate use and study of the club. They 
have been invaluable aid in our studies. The growth 
has been slow. The first year one hundred and nine- 
teen books were put upon the shelves, the second added 
twenty-five. The season just closing has suffered a 
spasm of economy (?), a short exercise in subtraction 
will give the result. ‘“ With what cracked pitchers go we 
to deep wells in this world.” 

The books are incharge of a librarian, elected by vote 
of the club at the beginning of each year. Any person 
may become a library member by the payment of one 
dollar yearly, but those who are making special studies 
for the club have the first claim on books. Books are 
free for consultation, at the rooms, on library days. 

The catalogue has in it the “Concord Section,” con. 
taining the works of Hawthorne, Thoreau, Margaret Ful- 
ler, etc.; ten volumes of Minor Classics, such as “ Picci- 
ola,” “King Rene’s Daughter,” etc.; eighteen volumes on 
Shakespeare, Hudson, White, Rolfe, etc.; thirty-one on 
Art, (including Artist’s Biographies); nine on German 
Literature; twelve Biographies, (exclusive of the ar- 
tists); and forty-eight miscellaneous works, partly in the 
realms of Fiction, presided over by the genius of Geo, 
Eliot, Dickens, Bronte, ‘‘H. H.,” and others. 


“In creating, the only hard thing’s to begin; 
A grass blade’s no easier to make than an oak; 
If you’ve once found the way, you’ve achieved the grand stroke.” 


LIBRARIAN. 


CONTEMPORARY CLUB-——-MADISON, WIS. 


This club isorganized to meet the wants of the young 
people of the Unitarian church, but cordially welcomes 


all who wish to join in its work. Many of its members 
being already occupied with literary work at the Univer- 
sity, or elsewhere, the club is not formed for systematic 
study, but for mutual enlightenment and free conversa- 
tion upon matters of present and practical import. To 
give the meetings order and value, this system is adopt- 
ed: The club is divided into five sections, correspond- 
ing to the following general subjects: 

1. Contemporary History. 2. Recent Literature. 3. 
New Discoveries and Inventions. 4. Social Science. 5. 
Art. Each member has the choice of one or more of 
these sections with which to be specially connected, and 
each section’has a leader, chosen by the executive com- . 
mittee. At the meetings each section is called in order, 
and the leader, or some member appointed by him for 
the evening, reports anything of interest in that depart- 
ment which may have recently come to notice—always 
keeping to fresh topics. Fifteen minutes are given to 
each section, and more, if needed ; but it is the aim to give 
each section a hearing at every meeting, and if a section 
is omitted call it first at the next. A recess of half an 
hour is given for freer and general conversation. During 
this time the Art section may furnish music, pictures or 
other entertainment. Before adjourning, the Club is 
called to order for such business or announcements as 
may be necessary. At the various meetings of the Club, 
the following are some of the subjects of the papers 
read, all of which have awakened more or less discus- 
sion. S. 

CoNTEMPORARY History.—Persecution of the Jewish 
Nation in Europe, and recent agitation of the matter in 
Germany; The significance of Gambetta’s leadership in 
France; Ireland and the Land League; Emancipation 
of Serfs in Russia; and the latest attempted application 
of the Monroe doctrine. 


Recent LireraturRE.—George Eliot’s Life and Writ- 
ings ; Review of “ Uncle Remus ;” Review of Abby Sage 
Richardson’s “ Familiar Talks ;” and Life and Writings 
of Prof. John Fiske. 


New Discoveries AND INvENTIONS.—Bell’s recent in- 
vention of the Photophone, (illustrated by the use of 
chart and black-board); an Astronomical Lantern (ex- 
hibited, with its accompanying charts); Improved 
Methods of Glass-making; New invention for utilizing 
the heat of the Sun’s rays; and The Logograph. 


SocraL Scrence.—Social Science movement in Ger* 
many; Reliefof the Poor; and The Wisconsin Humane 
Society. 


Arr.—Our American Artists ; Wagner’s Operatic Com- 
positions; William Morris Hunt; Recent Water-color 
Exhibition in New York; and William Merritt Chase. 

The Contemporary Club, although started quietly and 
working noiselessly, is steadily gaining in favor, and 
may yet become one of the most attractive societies in 
Madison. Its meetings are well attended, and its aim 
being to deal with living questions and recent events, 
there is every reason to believe that it will continue to 
grow in interest and prosperity... Readers of UNniry, in 
organizing clubs, will do well to adopt Mr. Simmon’s 


plan. SECRETARY. 
Madison, Wis., April 16, 1881. 
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Ali Publications noticed in this , as well as New and Stand- 
ard books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM APRIL 1-25. 


ASPECTS OF GERMAN CULTURE. ByG. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
1881. pp. 320. $1.50 


A NAMELESs NOBLEMAN. First of the Round Robin Series. James 
R. 0) & Co., Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1881. pp. 
369. 1.00. 


SHapows Of SHasTa. By Joaquin Miller. Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Chicago. 1881. pp. 104. $1.00. 


DIARY OF A MINISTER’s WIFE. Part II. BY Almedia M. Brown 
e 


— Series, No. 58. I. K. Funk & Oo., w York. pp. 128. 15 
cents. 


THE NUTRITIVECURE. By Robert Walter, M.D., with introduction 


eu Rev. Joel Swartz, D.D. Standard Series, No.59. I.K, Funk & Co., 
ew York. pp. 70. 15 cents. 


SARTOR REsarRtTus. By Thomas Carlyle. Standard Series, No. 60. 
I. K. Funk & Co., New York. pp. 172. 25 cents. ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons sent more American books to 
England last year than they imported of English books. 
We are at a loss to know whether this is a compliment 
to America or not.——The gift volume of Max Muller’s 

Chips from a German Work Shop” is‘out. Seldom is a 
a workman 80 well and so honorably known by his chips 
as this one.-——Mallock is about to inflict a novel upon 
the world. Would that he might receive a Baptism of 
earnestness, sarictified with fairness——Among other 
noted triumphs, Mr. Hale is said to have achieved the 
shortest love story ever printed in a magazine, “ The 
Return M e” in the current No. of Harper’s Month- 
ly.——W. H. Page, whose thoughtful article on ,“ Unitari- 
anism in the South” appeared in our columns some 
time ago, has an interesting article in the May Atlantic 
entitled, “ The Study of an Old Southern Borough.” —— 
George H.Ellis announces a Channing Centenary volume, 
containing the proceedings of the various memorial 
meetings held upon the centennial anniversary of this 

ve of nobility. The work is edited by Russell N. 
ellows, and will contain a heliotype of Morse’s bust of 
Dr. Channing.—tThe same mare A oh is about to bring 
out a new edition of “Man’s Origin and Destiny ; 
Sketched on the Platform of the Sciences,” by Prof. J. 
P. Lesley, State Geologist of Pennsylvania.— The Com- 


monwealth, speaking of the April No. of the Unitarian Re- 


view, says, “ The Review has put on new life, something 
more than an Easter revival,” and the compliment is 
merited, we think. The Review is always solid, but some- 
times lacks the flavor of freshness and the “up in the 
morning” kind of life which this number manifests. 
—"A Nameless Nobleman,” is the first book in the 
Osgood Round Robin” series of anonymous stories, 
but the Robin is not around yet. When he comes, he 
will inspire many a nameless song of love in the hearts 
of men.——Prof. R. B. Anderson, of Madison, Wis., is 
preparing a biography of Ole Bull, and asks that any 
correspondence or information of interest be forwarded 
to him.——“The School of Life,” is the title of a book 
soon to be published by Wm. R. Alger. : 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GOETHE. By Herman Grimm. Translated 
by Sarah Holland Adams, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1880. pp. 559. 


This volume is a series of lectures, “not intended to 
give a biography of Goethe,” the translator says. Still 
it is very servicable as a biography, full of incidents, well 
arranged and concisely told. It does not give so com- 
plete and connected a story of Goethe’s life as Lewes’ 
larger work, but it furnishes'a very valuable supple- 
ment to that; containing much new matter, and enlarg- 
ing on many points which Lewes merely touched. 


But Grimm’s book seems chiefly valuable in showing 
the various influences that moulded Goethe’s character, 
and in tracing the genius of his writings. The influence of 
Lavater, Jacobi, Spinoza, Herder and Schiller is made 
clear; and on the relation of Schiller and Goethe, 
Grimm is much fuller than Lewes. But it is in showing 
Goethe in his works that the book is especially rich. 
Goethe has told us that his various writings are parts of 
the confession of his own life, and it is often easy enough 
to recognize him and his companions between the lines. 


But Grimm aims to trace in detail how nearly all his 


works grew out of his own life, and how his characters 
are idealized from his own experiences and from the 
real men and women he met. Grimm seeks to show, for 
instance, how Frederika not only became Gretchen, but 
entered also into Marie Beaumarchais and Maria the sis- 
ter of Goeiz; how Goethe and Jerusalem combined in 
Werther, and Lotte Buff and Rousseau’s Julie in Lotte, 
and Kestner and Brentano in Albert ; how Lavater (to* 
ward whom Grimm is very severe) is shown in Mahomet ; 
how the first books of Wilhelm Meister grew out of 
Goethe’s early Weimar experiences with the stage 
(though Grimm cannot tell us whence Mignon and Philina 
came); how Ephigenia, originating in a proposed cantata 
in honor of Gluck’s niece, shows Goethe’s idealization 
of Frau von Stein, though modified by the classic in- 
fluence at Rome, and even by the picture of St. Agatha ; 
how the Roman Elegies sing not only Rome, but the 
poet’s new love for Christiane Vulpins; how the nega- 
tive side of Merck and Herder furnished the qualities 
out of which Mephistopheles was largely composed, 
Goethe, of course, reappearing in Faust, and Frederikain 
Margaret. Not that the real persons and events had 
been at all as they appear in these works; but had fur- 
nished certain elements out of which the poet, some- 
times intentionally, sometimes unconsciously, had 


created the well known characters. 
Of course Grimm defends and eulogizes Goethe 


throughout; and seems to see fewer faults in him than 
even Lewes did. Grimm for instance, unlike Lewes, sees 
a perfect unity and unrivalled excellence in both parts 
of Faust, though he admits Wilhelm’ Meister should not 
have been finished as it is. He is at much pains, too, to 
show that Goethe’s relations with Frederika and Frau 
yon Stein were nothing so bad as the world has sup- 
posed. The book shows, perhaps, too much desire to 
make Goethe faultless. But Americans will propably 
excuse the author for any idolatry towards the great 
poet of his nation, in view of his praise of Emerson, 
whom he says “I hold to be the greatest of all living 
authors,” and “I am indebted to Emerson for the his- 


torical view of Goethe.” as 
Goethe was indeed a man whom Unity ought to 


honor, and its readers to study. Not indeed that his 
character and works have that severe moral tone which 
is praised among us. Goethe was not a moralist at all, 
but an artist painting life as he saw it, and like most artists 
loving the world and not seeking to reform it, but to. 
understand it and taste of it on all sides. He could not 
be a zealot, but all the more for that he was a poet, and 
the poet of unity. That principle of organic unity in 
diversity, which Winckleman had seen in art, and 
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Lessing in religion, and Herder in history, Goethe saw 
in the world generally and almost took as a starting 
point. It underlay all his scientific work, leading him 
to discover almost by deduction that the parts of the 
flower are one with the leaf, the skull one with the spinal 
column, and man one with the animal creation in the 
presence of the intermaxillary bone. Even his mistaken 


this idea,—he denied the diversity of colors and thought 
them gradations between light and darkness. The idea 
of unity in the physical world seemed as clear and as 
important to him as to any evolutionist to-day ; and that 
day, in 1830, he was more stirred by St. Hilaire’s and 


Cuvier’s discussion of evolution in the Academy in 
Paris than by the Revolution inthe streets of Paris. And 
he saw the same unity everywhere in society, thought 


and morals. This is indeed part of the secret of his | libraries, quoted in Good Literature of April 2. 


and Rev. John T. Sargent, the head of the club, a man 
who lost his pulpit because he was too true to himself, 
his brother man and to God, to be allowed to keep it. 
His offence—exchanging with Theodore Parker. The book 
is very fully indexed. If any one, misunderstanding the 
word “Radical,” expects to find in this volume an 
iconoclastic spirit toward Christianity, they will discover 
their mistake. The meetings most interesting are those 
on religious topics. Here the fervor of Emerson, 
Wasson, Weiss, Bartol, Whittier and others glows warm 
and bright, and Wendell Phillips waxes eloquent in his 
enthusiasm for Jesus and Christianity. 8. ©. LL. J. 


_ = on 


MINISTERS’ LIBRARY. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, in a Yale lecture, makes 


‘some very pertinent remarks concerning ministers’ 


“The 


indifference in political, religious and moral conflicts. | library is absolutely necessary to the professional man, 


With his broad and poetic view he could be no partisan. 
no zealot even in morals, but must be as tolerant there 


most of all to the minister. * * Much can be gained 
from a book without stealing. It is like the ripened 


as in religion. So he was content to paint life as he saw | grain resulting from the farmers’ work and the seed 


it, without either commendation or censure. 
: H. M.S. 


SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES OF THE RADICAL CLUB OF CHESTNUT, 


STREET, Boston. By Mrs. John T. Sargent. James R. Osgood & Co. 
Boston. pp. 418. $2.00. 


This very remarkable club seems to have been an 
unusually informal affair, no President, Secretary, 
Treasurer or other officer hinted at, save “mine host,’ 
who appears to have been the leader, and his helpmeet, 
who probably served as Secretary, as,-there seems to 
have been invitations sent out at times, and reports of 
the meetings appeared from time to time in the papers, 
nor is there any intimation of an organization. There 
is a very significant hint of the good work done by the 
club in their published reports in the little Georgia letter 
How much these reports may have influenced others to 
a Similar work can never be known; but the noblest and 
best things done by men and women are more conta- 
gious than the worst, and although but few places can 
afford such a blending of rare souls, still every hamlet 
can hold its little meetings for mutual interchange of 
thought and to study the higher problems of life. They 
may miss the fervid glow of the living teacher, but in 
these days of cheap literature they can get the very best 
thought of the very noblest minds, and by their own 
earnest endeavor the glow and enthusiasm will come. 
We have in the volume before us a sketch of fifty 
meetings opened by an essay and followed by discussion. 
The subjects are as varied as possible, and all of deep 
interest to every one. We have such themes as 
“ Religion,” “ Democracy,” “ The Relation of Jesus to the 
Present Age,” “The Christian Name,” “ Newspapers,” 
“ Evolution,” “ Marriage.” Then we have five meetings, 


' one in honor of R. W. Emerson, where we have Wendell 
Phillips’ little scold about Boston. One to Prof. Tyndall. 


In this chapter we learn that Emerson has never been 
asked to lecture before this Institute, owing to his 
heresies. One to Dom Pedro and Whittier, for it was 
the latter that the former came to visit; and an In 
Memoriam to Charles Sumner, whom everybody knows 


Pd 
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sown. * * To be original without reading, is the 
originality of ignorance. * * The library should be in 
the cheeriest, sunniest portion of the house. * * A 
room in the church is not the best place. Time is lost 
going to and fro. To avoid evening work in the church 
two libraries must be in use and two sets of investigations. 
The home is the best and safest place. A good wife isa 
better protection against interruption than the best 
sexton. * * You will get best acquainted with your 
books in open shelves. Glass cases are non-conductors. 
Have them fair to look upon, and be not slovenly ; ap- 
pearance and conduct are nearly allied. Put every book 
in its place. Have the portraits of some apostolic men 
in your study. * * Economize in all things else, but 
get alibrary. Use it asa field from whence you derive 
inspiration, elevation, and purification for the people.” 


I look for the enlargement of that upper class in our 
society, composed of those who enjoy the luxury of a 
religion that does not degrade ; who think it the highest 
worship to expect of heaven the most and the best; who 
do not wonder that there was a Christ; but that there 
were not a thousand; who have conceived an infinite 
hope for mankind; and who believe that the history of 
Jesus is the history of every man written large.— Emerson. 


To bring highest principle to the fulfillment of the 
commonest duty, and by the influence of lofty motives 
to elevate every-day life by consecrating it to the noblest 


purposes, is the true function of practical Christianity.— 
Donald Mac Leod. 


So long as radicalism is negative it is powerless ; it im- 
poverishes; it takes the life out of one; as soon as it be- 
comes positive it strengthens.—T7. W. Higginson. 


Be what you seem, 

Steadfast and uncorrupt, your actions noble ; 
Your goodness simple, without gain or art, 
And not in vesture holier than in heart. 


— Thomas Middleton, 1606. 


A great career, though balked of its end, is still a land- 
mark of human energy.—Smiles. 


Charity loses nothing of its loveliness by being entire- 
ly wise.— Octavia Hull. 


The pleasure of doing good is the only one that never 
wears out.—Chinese Maxim. 


Q 


Che Gxchange Sable. 


LINES. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


How do the rivulets find their way ” 
How do the flowers know the day, 
And open their cups to catch the ray? 


I see the germ to the sunlight reach. 
And the nestlings know the old bird’s speech; 
I do not see who is there to teach. 


I see the hare from the danger hide, 
And the stars through the pathless spaces ride; 
I do not see that they have a guide. 


He ts Eyes for All who is eyes for the mole; 
All motion goes to the rightful goal ; 
O God! I can trust for the human soul. 
— Woman's Journal. 


“ All things come around to him who will but wait.” 
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gation. The dry, hot sand of the desert will afford a 
fine place for drying raisins. In addition to grapes it has 
been proved that melons, cucumbers and tomatoes will 
grow from cactus stock, so that the desert may soon 
bloom as the rose.— The Friend’s Journal. 


GRACE GREENWOOD, writing of Geo. Eliot, says: I am 
glad they did not bury her in the Abbey, where thou- 
sands of curious, casual visitors might tramp about her 
and over her, hurrying on to the chapels where the 
queens lie; but on that lovely height of repose, where 
all who come to the spot shall be real pilgrims. She be- 


longed to the whole world; she lies out in the world, 


yet but a little way removed from the vast city, over 
whose struggling, aspiring suffering human life her heart 
yearned with a divine trouble. Over the grave of the 
greatest woman in England no bannered arches rise, no 
stained windows turn light into dusky giory, around it 
shall come no sacerdotal splendor nor stir; but above it 
shall unroll all the pomp of the heavens, and by it shall 
pass the grand procession of theseasons.— The Independ- 
ent. 


It is singular, but nevertheless true, that the old prison 
stockade ground at Andersonville is now owned bya 
colored man, a former slave in that vicinity.—/ndepend- 
ent. 

“Only one day; 
To-morrow’s care, 
To-morrow, if it come, itself shall bear.”’ 

A certain lady had met with a very serious accident 
which necessitated a very painful surgical operation and 
many months’ confinement to her bed. When the physi- 
cian had finished his work and was about taking his 
leave, the patient asked, “ Doctor, how long shall I have 
to lie here helpless?” “Oh, only one day at a time,” 
was the cheery answer; and the poor sufferer-was not 
only comforted for the moment, but many times during 
the succeeding weary weeks did the thought, “Only one 
day at a time,” come back with its quieting influence.— 
Presbyterian. 


We must be here to work; 
And men who work, can only work for men, 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 
Humanity, and, so work humanly 
And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls 
As God did first. —Mrs. Browning. 


Wnnouncements. 


“ Refrain to-night, and that shall lend a kind of easiness to the next 
abstinence: the next more easy ; for use almost can change the stam 
of nature,and either master the devil, or throw him out wi 
wond’rous potency.” 


Think not,O brave young men, O beautiful young 
women, that you can indulge yourselves to-day in this or 
that little act of selfishness or insincerity and be just as 
easily able to-morrow as you are to-day to avoid a similar 
act. For every act of selfishness or insincerity that you 
commit, unselfishness and sincerity will be harder for 
you in the future; while on the other hand every un- 
selfish action, every sincere or generous act, makes gen- 
erosity, sincerity, unselfishness henceforth the more 
natural and unavoidable gesture of the mind,—Sermon 
by J. W. Chadwick. 


THE Best PLAN oF Epucation.—Make your boy a Jack- 
of-all-outdoor-trades before you make him a classic poly- 
glot, and, if you destine him for any trade in special, let 
him play with the-tools of that special trade. “The 
best plan of education,” says Goethe, “is that of the Hy- 
driotes, the Greek trading sailors, who take their infant 
boys out to sea and let them sport around amid oakum 
and belaying pins before they learn to handle them with 
a business purpose. Such a school has graduated the 
heroes who with their own hands could grapple the fire 


boat to the flag-ship of the enemy.”—Popular Science 
Monthly. . 


NotHina UsgELEss.—A great discovery has been made 
on ae desert, which seems destined to revolutionize 
viticulture in Southern California. It has been found 
that grape clippings inserted in the trunks of the cacti 
on the desert grow and thrive as vigorously as in culti- 
vated land. This fact is of great importance to the peo- 
ple. By the use of a chisel a man can plant a large vine- 
yard ina day, and the vine so planted will climb the 
cactus and grow luxuriantly without cultivation or irri- 
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A. G. Jennings will represent the Colegrove Book Com- 
pany and Unity interest at the Saint Louis Conference. 

mples of all the Publications of Unity, and the West- 
ern Sunday School Society, will be found at the Unity 
Table in the church. Subscriptions for Uniry and LItTLe 
Unity will also be received. 


RAILROAD RATES. 


All the lines centering in St. Louis will carry delegates 
to the Western Unitarian Conference, that meets at St. 
Louis, May 3 to 6, 1881, and back again, for one fare and a 
third. They pay full fare to St. Louis, and get return 
tickets for one-third. The Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis & Chicago Railroad will sell tickets to the St. Louis 
Conference, from Cincinnati, at half rates, i. e., pay one 
way and return free. Fare from Cincinnati to St. Louis, 
ten dollars. If a sufficient number go, a parlor car will 
also be furnished free of expense. Apply to Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, 325 West 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, for delegate 
and railroad tickets. ? 

No reduction on lines leading to Chicago has been 
secured. Delegates from Buffalo, Meadville, Cleveland 
and other North-Eastern points are recommended to go 
via Wabash lines. , 


FROM RISING FAITH TO ITS SUBSCRIBERS IN ITS FINAL NUMBER. 


By an arrangement with the ee of Unity,—a | 
t 


paper printed in Chicago, and three times the size and 
cost of The Rising Faith—we shall send two numbers of 
that paper to all our subscribers, in place of our own. 
After that, all those who have sent us the subscrip- 
tion price of The Rising Faith will receive as many num- 
bers of Unrry as they are entitled to numbers of 
this paper. The rest of the names upon our list will 
then be dropped, unless meanwhile they shall signi- 
fy to us or to the publishers of Unity that they wish to 
subscribe for that paper. It is our sincere desire that all 
our patrons will continue to take the Chicago paper; 
but whether they do or not, we feel that we have dis- 
charged our whole duty to them in the premises, when 
we have thus furnished them with the opportunity of 
reading, for fifty cents, a paper whose price is a dollar 
and a half. Let every one look at the advertisement of 


Unity, which appears on the last page of this number. 
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UNITY PUBLICATIONS. 


Unity Hymns anp CHorats.—Single copies, 35 cts. ; per 
doz., 25 cts. each. 


RESPONSIVE Services.—For minister and congregation. 
Arranged by T. B. Forbush. Single copies, 35 cts.; per 
doz., 25 cents. The above will be bound together by 
special arrangements. 


ScripTuREs OLD AND New.—Reprinted from Uniry, in- 
terleaved. Paper boards, postpaid, 50 cts. per copy. 


Unity Bounp NuMBERS WITH InpDEx.— Vols. Land II, 50 
cents each. Vols. III and IV, in one volume, $2.00. Vols. 
V and VI, bound together. Limited number, $2.00. 


Wantep.—No’s 1 and 2 of volume V, of Unity. Bear- 
;ng dates of March 1 and 16, 1880. Any subscribers hav- 
jng these copies will confer a favor by returning them. 


Unitry.—Subscribers wishing to bind volumes numbers 
V and VI, will be furnished Table of Contents free, 
on application, or by sending their copies to this office 
will return them bound for 50 cents, plus expressage or 
postage. 

LitrLe Unity.—A four page paper, uniform size with 
Unity, containing lessons on natural objects, character 
building, and hints on reading and children’s organiza- 
tions. It is also aSunday School Lesson Paper. Containing a 
lesson for each Sunday, with hints for Teachers’ Meetings, 
General Lesson, etc. Single copies, 50 cents per anum. Po 
subscribers of Unity and in pckgs. of 12, 35 cents each. 


Unity Learitet.—Number One. “ The Unitarian Move- 
ment in America, and Channing’s Relation to It.” By W. 
C. Gannett. Single copies, 5 cts.; per doz., 25 cts. 

Number Two “Unity Club,” or Mutual Improvement 
Societies. In town and church. By Mary E. Beals. Single 
copies, 5 cents; per doz., 25 cents. 

umber Three. Civil Service Reform, by C. G. How- 
land. Single copies, 5 cents ; per hundred, $3.00. 


—— 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


W. B. Clark, $2.20; Mrs. R. A. Remick, $1.50; Mrs. 
Warren D. Parker, $1.50; Mrs. T. K. Ware, $1.50; H. 
Stilson, $2.00; Mary A. Houghton, $1.75; Miss Mary 
Douglas, $1.50; Mary C. Shannon, $1.00; B. C. Burt, 
$1.50; Mrs. G. W. Mead, $1.50; Mrs. E. A. Morrill, $1.50 ; 
Mrs. R: C. DeWitt, $1.50; Mrs. James McBrown, $1.50; 
Helen Boyden, $1.50; Miss M. E. Follett, $1.50; Fred 
Williams, $1.50; Mrs. D. M. Hughes, $1.50; Charles H. 
Parker, $1.50; Mrs. A. T. Quimby, $1.50; Mrs. J. H. 
Field, $1.50 ; Miss 8S. E. Frothingham, $1.50; Mr. F. A. 
Stoltze, $3.00; Rev. Russell N. Bellows, $1.30; Mrs. E. 
M. Drake, .75. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. E. S. Bullard, 4 . 9% $2.00 ; Caroline H. Ing- 
ham, 3 copies, $2.55; Mrs. R. A. Remick, .50; Mrs. War- 
ren D. Parker, .35; Mrs. T. K. Ware, 35; H. Stilson, 
35; J. C. A. Hill, 35; Mary A. Houghton, 35; Mary 
Lee, .35; B.C. Burt, .50; Mrs. E. A. Morrill, 50. Emma 
S. Train, .35; Mrs. James McBrown, .35; Helen Boyden, 
35; Miss M. E. Follett. .35; Fred Williams, .35; David 
Ramaley, .50; Mrs. D. M. Hughes, .35; Fred Jackson, 
.35; Mrs. F. A. Kennedy, .50; Mrs. Theodore Lyman, 
.55; Miss Morrison, .50; Miss Della Hamon, .50; Miss 
E. M. Gould, .35; Rev. T. H. Eddows, .35 ; Master Ol- 
vin 8. Wingate, .50; Miss Ada L. Smith, 35; Rev. Rus- 
sell N. Bellows, .70. 


FROM “RISING FAITH” SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mrs. Charles H. Parker, $1.50; Mrs. Mary C. Farring- 
ton, .50; Miss Ellen L. Joslin, .50; J. C. Allen, 50; Mrs. 
Ella M. Wilder, .50 ; Miss Sarah E. Richardson, .50 ; Miss 
Abbie M. Colburn, .50; Miss Ella Derby, 50; Mr. Wm. 


- Harrison, .50; Mrs. Mary A. Bowers, .50; Mr. Horace 


Burrage. .50; Mr. Herbert C. Woods, .50; Mr. M. D. 
Haws, .50; Mr. Stin Haws, .50; Mr. F. C. Bowen, .50. 


ADVRTISEMENTS. 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


BY STOPFORD BROOKE, 


Cloth, 12mo, 360 pages, $1.50. 
This new volume of sermons, by the most eloquent of English 
preachers, is by far the most important presentation of his religious 
thought which has yet appeared. 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
Authorized edition, Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
No new book of this season has been received with more favor 
by the critics and the public than this of Miss Cobbe’s. It has 
already taken a place among standard works as an authority upon 


a subject which will always be of profoundest interest to thoughtful 
women. 


BELIEF IN GOD. 
BY MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


This new book, by the brilliant and earnest pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, Boston, is a masterly discussion, from a purely 
rationalistic point of view, of the ultimate problems which must 
some day present themselves to every thinking mind. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin St., Boston. 


JUST READY: 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 
No. 6. APRIL, 1881. 


CONTENTS: 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. II. The Captivity —By Prof. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M. A. 

The Obligations of Doctrinal any aaame | J. E. SYMES, 
Sir R. K. WILSon, Bart., HENRY SIDGWICK, M. A.., etc. 

Rejoinder.—By H. W. Crosskry, F. G. 8. 

The Medical Profession and its Morality. 

The Religious Forces of the Reformation Era.—By GEORGE 
MATHESON, D. D. 

Monastic Reminiscences.—By R. RODOLPH SUFFIELD. 

The a. wes of Evolution.—By ANDREW WILSON, Ph. 

George Eliot and Thomas Carlyle.—By GEORGE SARSON, M. A. 

Notes and Notices.—By T. W. Ru ys-Davips, WILLIAM DORLING, 
SAMUEL SHARPE, . 
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The already low price of the MODERN REVIEW to 
American subscribers has been still further reduced, 
making it the Cheapest Periodical Published of 
its class. 


$2.75 per year, postpaid. 75 cents per number. 


Further information given and subscriptions 
received by 


GEORGE H. ELLIS. 


AGENT FOR AMERICA, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., 
COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 
REv. J. F. MOORS, PRINCIPAL. 
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“ HE ART OF ARTS—HOME-MAKING.” 


With this number we begin the publication of a series 
of articles on “‘ Home-Making.” Two short articles will 
be given on each topic, generally giving a man’s and 
woman’s on each: 
1. Wooing and Wedding. 6. The Nursery. 
29. House Owning. 7. The Guest Chamber. 
° The Bed and Bath Rooms, or 8. The Garrett. 
Home Hygiene. 9. The Study. 
4 The Kitchen and Dining 10. The Family Purse. 
Rooms, or Home Dietetics. 11. The House Beautiful. 
5. The Sitting Room. 12. The Home Altar. 


The following persons have already consented to con- 
tribute to the series: Mrs. K. G. Wells, Mrs. A. W. 
Brotherton, Mrs. A. W. Bate, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mrs. 
F. E. Russell, Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold, Rev’s C.G. How- 
land, G. E. Gordon, J. V. Blake, J. R. Effinger, R. L. Her- 
bert, F. L. Hosmer, J. Ll. Jones and Dr. P. 8. Haskall. 


UNITY. 


J. Lu. Jongs, Editor, 


— ¥F. L. Roperts, Assistant Editor. 
‘oe W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Soumons, 
J.C. LEARNED, | F. L. Hosmer, 
C. W. Wenpre. | R. L. Herpert, 
| TERM 8S: 
(ONE COPY, PCT YEAT -e-eeeeeeerereegereeressneerersesseeeeseeens $1.50 
Single Copies ....ssccccsscceccsesscecccsececsereseees mecvaestiiis a 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
: 40 Madison Street, Cuicaao, It. 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R’'y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run frém that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
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CHICAGO & NO -WESTERN RAILW 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 


Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 


It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and 

St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 

in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 

It forms the following Trunk Lines: 

‘¢ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 

Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

‘Nor. Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” ‘“‘ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'] Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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S$. $. SOC’Y PUBLICATIONS. 
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Series I. ‘“‘ Corner-Stones of Charac- 
ter.” By Mrs. K. G. Wells. 


Series II. “ Home Life.” By Mrs, S. I. 
Lesley and Mrs. E. L. Head. 


Series III. “School Life.” By Mrs. F. 
B. Ames. 


Series IV. “ A Chosen Nation; or, The 


_ Growth of the Hebrew Religion.” By 
 W.C. Gannett. 
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Series V. “ Channing and the Unita- 
rian Movement in America.” By W. C. 
Gannett. | 

Each series, in pph., 15 cts.; per doz., 
$1.25. Series I., II., III., also in slips 
(2 lessons on sheet), 10 cts. each; 25 sets, 


5 cls. per set. Chart to go with Series IV. 
5 cts. 


Unity Infant-Class Cards. 


Series A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, 
illuminated, l5cts. 


Series B. “Kindness to Animals.” 


10 cards, Illuminated, 15 cts. 


Series C. “ Corner-Stones of Charac- 


ter. 12 tinted cards, with photo., 20 
cents. — : 


Series D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted 


ready.) 

Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 
illuminated, 20cts. (New.) 

Series C, D, E, correspond to Series I., 
Il., I1I., of Uniry Lessons; to be used 
together on “‘ Uniform Lesson” plan. 


Rules to Make Home Pleasant. Designed 
For home walls. 5 cts. 


Easter Services: 


1. A new Service, with Readings, 
Hymns, two Carols with music, ar- 
ranged by S. Longfellow. $2.50 per 
hundred, postpaid. 

2. The Service arranged by Brooke 
Herford in 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


8. The Service arranged by J. V 
Blake in 1879. $2.00 per hundred. 


For all the above, address W. U. 8. 8. 
Society, 40 Madison St., Chicago,T1). 
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COLEMGROV EH BOOK CoO. 


Cuicaco, ILu., April 1st, 1881. 
To Wuom iT May CONCERN: 

The Book and Stationery business heretofore carried on by me at 40 Madison 
Street, has been sold to the THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., which will continue 
the business at the same location. Mr. CoLecrove, the President of the new Com- 
pany, has for some years had the principal charge of the sales department of the 
business, and has, by his uniform courtesy and his thorough familiarity with both the 
insides and the outsides of books, greatly commended himself to the book buyers of 
our city. 

I heartily commend the new enterprise to all our old patrons, as well as the 
numerous new ones who, I trust, will be attracted to the old location by the added 
capital and business facilities of the new Company. F. H. HEAD. 


—_ 


In assuming the business of F. H. Head, we take this occasion to thank our 
friends for their favors in the past, and hope that by prompt attention to their wants 
we may merit their confidence in the future. 

Our business facilities are such now that we can continue to sell books to every- 
body at the same low prices which we have done heretofore. 


>A BOeOme. A « 
THE#COLEGROVE+BOOK+COM PANY, 


(Successors to F,. H. HEAD), 


20 Madison StAnsaert, GBIGASO, 
Is the best place to buy good books in the city. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF OUR PRICES: 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, complete, RED LINE POETS, including Scott, Milton, 
with all the illustrations, 10 vols,, 8 VO....ssesee sseees $12 00 Byron and otherss......ccccccssccssessosevcsecesseees each = 75 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, on CARLYLE’S ESSAYS, 4 vols..........cccessseececesees 6 00 
good paper, good type, and well bound, § vols...... 2 00} EMERSON’S PROSE WORKS, 3 vols............. 6 00 
HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 5 vols., TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1 vol...... I 00 
same type and binding as Macaulay’s......c.sescceees 2 50 ‘<6 7 és » nie: 3 50 
GIBBON’S ROME, 5 vols.......c..sseccscsssssseceresers 2 50 ‘ “ «6 3 1... 6.00 
VOYAGE IN YACHT SUNBEAM, Mrs. Brassey, 75| “ A“ “ ie woe 


We have also all the publications of the American Unitarian Association, and 
other liberal religious books, comprising the works of Channing, Parker, the writings 
of Martineau, J. Freeman Clarke, Robert Collyer, Chadwick, Sunderland, etc.,—in 
a word, we are prepared to furnish all current publications at low prices. Special 
attention given to the wants of libraries. New books received as soon as published. 


Correspondence solicited. 
COLEGROVE BOOK CoO. 
140 Madison Street, Chicagors 


